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was Pitt who gave them a cold shoulder.1 The failure of
Pitt's attempt affected his own temper towards Ireland and
the temper of other politicians, but its actual results were
important only because of their psychological consequences,
and it was not followed by any disturbance of British com-
mercial arrangements by the Irish Parliament.
Pitt's objection to the situation created by the Act of
1782 went far beyond a consciousness of risks and embar-
rassments in commerce and the formal relations of the
two countries. The entire scheme of Irish policy of
which these great concessions were an integral part was
repugnant to him. Grattan and Fox both looked forward
to a nationalist government in Ireland; they pictured the
dissolution of all the obstacles which religion or privilege
opposed to that hope in the expanding temper of national
pride, and they believed that a self-governing and self-
respecting Ireland would be a cordial friend to Great Britain.
For Pitt the prospect of the development of Irish patriotism
had nothing but terror; the nationalism which Fox and
Grattan wished to develop was in his eyes something to be
destroyed, and the barriers they wished to overthrow were to
him the tightly-drawn cordon of English interests, not to be
broken down without putting the English connection to
imminent hazard. It is this fundamental difference between
his view and that of Fox which explains their Irish policies.
Pitt never harboured any sectarian prejudices, he disliked
corruption, and he did more than most men to check some of
its worst forms in English politics. Yet all these things were
subordinated to his supreme principle that the British con-
nection depended upon arresting and checking the growth of
a vigorous temper of patriotism in Ireland. His mind always
loitered round this central idea of governing Ireland through
her worst passions instead of letting her govern herself through
her best passions, because he thought the alternatives were
British supremacy or Irish independence. British influence
rested in his judgment on a slippery margin of inequalities
1 Lecky, History of Ireland^ vol. ili. p. 229.